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This collection of abstracts is part cf a continuing 
series providing inforilation on recent doctoral, dissertations. Ihe 22 
titlea deal aitb a vari)atr of topics, including the fdloaing: 
relationdiips between dacoding skills and reading ccaprebenaion in 
college students, speed of retrieval of verbal infer nation and. 
pattema of oral reading errors, vord recognition skills and literal 
ooaprehension in beginnii^g readers, and keaispheric sinchronization 
and reading diaability; relationships betaaea raading and prediction 
akills, Botlvation patterns, aural rh]tha (attern perception, visual 
aad auditory perception and aodalitr patterna, diet, auditory 
diacriaination and aegaentation, and preschool kihavior and hcae 
environa«nt variables; differences betaeen gcod and (oor readers aitb 
regard to thinking patterns, oral reading errora, and accuracy of 
self reinforceaent behavior; differences betaeen boys* acd girla* 
reading abilities in an Israeli kibbutt; reading abilities of aigrant 
children in Florida; aelf -concept patterna cf adeguately and 
inadegaately reading adults; intelligence and reading achieveaent of 
diaadvantaged black tenth grade students; and auditory fnaion and 
response latency in learning diaabled, reading disabled, and noraal 
children. (6B) 
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Ifator Professor: Robert M. Ga^n^ 

Decoding skills ability of college students in relation to 
reading comprehension was explored. Measures were obtained 
of the students' non -verbal intelligence, reading cc .tprehen* 
•ion ability, and decoding ability. Decoding ability was mea* 
tared by (1) the Decoding Skills Inventory (DSI), a 30-item 
BWltipIt choice test; (2) vocalization latencies recorded in a 
deeodtaf task requiring subjects to pronounce previously en- 
countered and previously unencountered pscudowords; and 
(3) a process decoding score which represented the difference 
betwee n average vocalizatioir latencies to (a) unfamiliar words 
haviDf regular spelling, not previously encountered, and (b> un- 
familiar words having regular spelling, previously encoont^ed 
^ in the final roading comprehensicm paragraph. This last mea- 
^ sure was intended to provide an indication of how much decoding 
a siibiect dtd 'Ah;!e reading. Multiple regression analysis of the 
daU collects did not indicate a significant relationship between 
rcedii^ comprehension and deciding skills ability as meaiMred 
by any metfvxl emptoved. Dr^olsn^ <;k*.!!£ ^;I;lv z» ine«»uted 
ty the DSI was M*entified as a predictor of in -process decod- 
ing. In add:t:i)n. a significant relationship betAten scores on 
thi DSI and 'lecodinj; task scores was obtained. No si^tficant 
relatiiXiship va5 found b«r*een rcidin^: comprehension and 
non -verba! intelli.4cnce. A sizn>firant positive correlation was 
found between non-verbal inte!li:;ence and decoding ski Us ability 
as mca.surcd by the DSI. ResuUs were discussed m toi . - o. 
iinplicalions for the design of reading instruction. 

Order No. 77-24.738. 85 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETiVEEN SPEED OF 
arriUEVAL of verbal INFOR^UTfON' AND PATTERHS 
or ORAL READING ERRORS 

BLUMEIfTKAL, Susan Rahn^ Ed.D. 
CobiaUa University Teachers College, 1977 ^ 



Professor Jeannette E. Fleischner 

Do eklldren with leammg problems who vary in speed of 
veriMd retrieval tend to use identifiable and -i^fferUig reading 
•tratefles? The major objective of this stud/ was the explont- 
tion of the relationship between speed of retrieval of verbal 
ietor latino and patterns uf oral reading responses in a popn- 
letloa ol children with learning problems. 

Sotjects were 91 boys and girls In grades 2 through S, en- 
rolled la three suburtsan elementary schools. AU children were 
enrolled in regular class and, in addition, were assigned to the 
reeoerce room program. No child had t>elow average intelli- 
fMce, Md none had emotional problems or uncorrected eeo- 
eory defects. Each child was individually tested at two sepa- 
rate eessions. Session 1—A Naming Task, consisting of eight 
I charts, required the child to name rapidly colors, 
, upper and lower case letters, and common objects. 
TIflM aad errorj w^re reh.orded. Sc-ssiof* 2 — Readi4ig into a 
ta^ recorder— required each child to read a selection from 
Itillliai: Miscue Inventor^-: Stones for Ta^!U|: . which «as ap- 
prorlaMtfly a halt grade higher than esti.nuted reading levri. 
I, that is, any differences between the observed re- 
f aad the expected res|xmse. were aiialyzcd using cate- 
f»Hee from the Reading Miscue Laventory. 

Fladlags of the study show that there was no significant re- 
latioaehtp kietween spe«;d of naming and children's oril reading 
etraiegtea. In addition, it was shown that speed of retrieval 
oa the varic/is separate naming tasks was not related to par- 
IkiAar oral reading strategies. The findings of the study lend 
[ lo the supposition that children with learning problems 
I le aae a variety of strategies In appruachmg difficult read* 
iif lalerial. That the children were able to use all available 
liKfalelle cues has implications for reevaluatiun uf special 
ptoinwm de^ipied for children with learning problems. Since 
It IM been demonstrated that these children can aod do use 
V' honic, synt^ictic . and semantic cues. It may be advis- 
^ RI (2 locos remedial efforts on the development of progra 
.NBHtapoit proficiency in all cue syatems. 

OrcierKo.77-22.2M, l3Si 



THif RELATIONSHIP AMONG IDENTIFICATION AND PRE- 
DICTION SKILLS.AND READING ABIUTY 

BRISTOW, Thomas Cole, Jr., Ph.D. 
University ol South Carolina, 1977 

The purpose of this investigation was to examine whether 
iadiriduals who are good predictors or guessers are also pood 
readers. A numt>er of researchers in the rfrading field have 
aufgested that good readers read fewer words on a pa^ aad 
predict the meaning of the paisage better based on the wor^a 
read than do poor readers. 

Several tests which measure the atniities to idr.;tify aad 
predict or guess the meaning of words or events were admla- 
latered and scores corielat^^ith several stauiardized mea- 
Mrea of reading rJbility. The reading tesU measures included 
teaeral reading comprehension, short-term retention aad rcad- 
1^ flexibility. 

The aubjecU selected for tlie study included a straUflcd 
raadom sample of 100 students from the freshman class at Ike 
Uaiversity of South Carolina in the fall of I97S. They were ae- 
lected to provide equal luoibera of poor, avera^ and food 
readers according to scores on the SAT reading test. 

The Mbjects were administered a battery of five teaCa de- 
9ipmd to measure identifieition and predlcttUt skills ia vocaba- 
Unr memory, structural abstraction, verbal ant nonverbal eoa- 
teataal abatradion and general predictive ability. They alao 
took part one of the McGraw-Hill Basic Skills ^rstem to nea- 
aare readfng retention and flexibility. The five identifieaUoa 
aad prediction tesU were used as independent variables aad 
the three t«ieasures of reading skills were used as depeadeat 
variables. A number of analyses we^ e done using the awdtiple 
regression and discriminant analysis procedures to examtae 
the relationship of identification and prediction skills iadtvida- 
ally and In comtHnation to the three reading measures. 

The investigation also examined the relationship of wifca 
lary memory, structural abstraction and contextual abatrMUoa 
to predictive ability. It was hypothesized thai all three akUla 
were related to predictive abUity and that vocabulary waa a 
lower le- .-I skill than either type of abstraction ability md a 
prerequisite to. them. The analysis of the daU led to the fdl- 
lowtag conckislooa: I Identification and prediction sfcUla a e 
poatUvely and sigiincanUy correUted with reading abUi^. 
2. VartMl skills in vocabulary, structural abstraction aad coa- 
textaal abstr.^rtion are more importart *hai nof^/^rb?l sidlla 
ia general reading comprehension. .3. The identificatioa Md 
predicUon skills interact differeoUy in reading for literal re- 
teaUon or rnding flexitHlity than in general compreheaHoa. 
4. Vocalwla^ memory, structural abstraction and coidcitfaal 
abetraction are all important in reading but more research ia 
needed to determine the order of their importance. S. Vocsba- 
lary memory, siroctoral abstraction and contextual abatracUoa 
are important skills used in predicting. 6. Vocabulary B w a aiffy 
ia a lower level skill than stntctur^ or contextual abstractioa. 

Other conclusions reachied through the analysts were: The 
Ident i fication and prediction skills are^effecUve in discrimiHalt- 
lag between poor, average and good readers; There is littte 
difference between sexes in reHtion to identification aad pre- 
diction skills; The identification and pre<:^ctu>n skills are as 
effective as the SAT score in predicting academic sueeeas. 

Based on the results of this study it appears that klealifica- 
tioa and prediction skills are important in reading and other 
cogniUve adivUies. 1 he discussion suggests that a saanple 
with a wide ran^e of reading abilities be used in future studies 
and several other directions for further research are iadlcaled. 

Order No. 77 22,402, 18t | 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PREDICTIVE AND CAUSAL 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG SELECTED PRESCHOOL BE- 
HAVIOR AND HOME ENVIRONMENT VARIABLES AND 
SUBSEQUENT READING READINESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 

BROWN, Totlver Jackson, Jr., Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1977 

Malor Professor: Howard W. Stoker 

Progress in a primary grade reading progran. was deter- 
mined for 106 first-born, stcond-grade students at the md of 
the scncol year. Previous data available for this sample ia- 
clodtd Thomas-Chess Birch temperament ratings, family la- 
taetaess and socioeconomic status at age four, as vrell as Metro* 
poUlaa Readineas Test scores at age aix. The predicthre i 



CMMl rrtaUoiMhip* among tlie»e rarlablct were determlMd la 
H^eoMtext of a path iiulytls model, except that "Jf*^ 
sary to^liminate Intactnes. from thif model ^ attritlo. of 

M^rcts from nonintact homes. A second mod^, utiliring Um- 
pmmeiit factor scores was also evaluated and -"esuUs for the 
two models were compared. The causal ordermgs '"'^/f^y hy- 
podiesized * ;re accepted as the best representatiiwi of the data, 
butoM-relations among the residuals indicated common causal 
coalrtbiitors external to model, suggesting the need to e'^ond 
the modri ia subsequent research. Readiness test results and 
temperament ratings demonstrated significam direct contrUm- 
aowTto readmg procress. mediatinj; the contribution of socio- 
economic status. When factor scores were substituted, direct 
cWribuUon of te mp er a men t to reading progress was reduced 
toa nonsigmficant level, indicating that the specific variance 
of the scales had substantially .ccvounled for this coniribjti<m. 
Uscussioa mcluded limitaiion, to cencra'.izabiUly a:ivl ii.iplica- 
tions for practitioners, theoreticians and researchers. 

OrAir Mo. 77-26,974, 80 page:*. 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MOTIVATIONAL PATTERNS 
AND READING ACHIEVEMENT IN FIRST GRADE 
CHILDREN 



Norma. Ed.D. 
Botattm University. 1977 

TIM najor piirpoaes~otTfiIs^tiMfy were: TH to determine If 
fini gnte chtldrcfi classified as having high motlvaiion for 
MhtovtMNt performed differently than first grade children 
rlissiflid as hsviag low motnratiofi for achievement on se- 
IscM msasures of reading achievement when Intelligence was 
Md c o nsta n t ; (2) to deierinuir die relative contritmtion of f :» 
nwtftvntlonal variables as factors in predicting the reading 
ncMmmcnt of first grade children: and (3) to determine if 
first grade children classified as havmg high or low motivaitton 
for achierement performed differently on selected measures 
cf madtng achievement given vnder varying incentive conditions. 
A subsidiary purpose was to determine If an interaction be- 
tween awtivatkm for achievement and sex affected performance 
on any of the measures employed. 

A first grade sample of 164 middle-class children was ^ 
Initially tested with Adkins and Ballif's standardized test of 
nwtiration to achieve. Animal Crackers. Eighty subjects were 
selected from the tutal of 164 first grade children by drawing 
IS percent from the top and 25 percent from the bottom total 
row scares on Ax mial Crack«rrs. with forty subjects thus desig-__. 
n:Md as high and forty as low* in motivation to achieve. The 
Pintner-CunnmgS^m Primary Test was administered. the 
eighty sobjeots to assess intelligence. Two equivalent., alter- 
Wite forms of the Mctropoltt.m R-.'adi!.g Achi''v*»men» Te.-U, , 
Primary I. were administered, «ith the first form given to all 
the s-iblfrfs uinler standariized procedure only, and the second 
torn' «'v»»n appr iMrn'i'elv »»ne -Af elc later uiider four varying 
OTCrr.tive * .♦-^if ; »nst A Co^.tro! gro-j:* perf 'rm'Hl undfr stnn- 
dard.r^ procedure only. KncrAled^e ci Correctness, Praise, 
and Ma»»rial Re*yar<: groups^ :)er formed respectively u-jder 
Of;e f4 the thre*- varvir? incf-ntive conJiti'Tis. 

The major f indmi^s i.-vlicated: I. The readin;; achievement 
lest scores for hi^h motivatum level first grade childr/m were 
significantly higher than the reading scores for low motivation 
level children with IQ held constant 2. No :iignificant differ- 
ence in reading achievement perform ince was found between 
high or low motivation level first grade boys and girls with 
IQ held constant 3. The component scores for high motivated 
first gr«le children were significantly'higher than those for 
tow motivated children on the five stibscales of Animal Crack- 
ers. There were no signtfic^int differences for high motivated 
•ublecU within the five subscales. For low motivated subjects. 
Enjoyment and SeU -Evaluation were significantly lower than 
ParposHreness and InstmmenUl Activity. 4. Reading achieve- 
ment seores for first grade children were significantiy pre- 
dlctsd from a linear conAination of Self -Evaluation. Enjoyment. 
MdSelf^onfidence (in that order). The addition of Instm- 
mental AcUvity and Porposiveness did not add signlf icaMly to 
prndlc ti en, S. The reading scores for high motivated first 
gr^ children were signif lc;|ntfy higher nnder Praise and Ma- 
^ Reward as compared to ControlVnd Kr^i^le^re of Cor - 

^ nssw While the reading scores for low motivated first 
^ » cMlirsn showsd improvemen| under Praise and MsUfirlnl 
they 4MI wot differ signlf icanUy among the four rtfvsrd 



The findings appeared, to support the following conelnslonsc 
(1) Thn motivational variables are measurable and bear a 
strong relaUonship to reading achievement (2) Ttiere is no 
significant interaction between motivation to a^Wew and s« 
on reading achievement at the first grade leveL (3) Hi|Ji moU- 
vatcd first gra«le chii'iren demonstrate high, positive intn^a- 
tion of the motivational componenU. whereas low motivatsd 
children show weaknesses and a lack of integration among Om 
motivational components. (4) A differential predictive function 
for the motivational variables may exist between first ^rade 
auldrnn according to oifferences in socio-economic or culbiral 
classification. (5) First grade children appear to respond to 
the wtre concrete rather than stetract forms to reward. 
(6) Tlie relative strength* of the motivational variable s csn^ 
be defined and developed through appropriate relnforcemsst 
procndures at the first grade levrt, thereby increasing the 
posslWlities for early success in reading. 

Order No, 77-26.S96, 16« \ 



AM EXPU)RATOI>Y STUDY ON THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN MARGINAL AND SUCCESSFUL SECOND GRADE 
READERS AND THEIR THINKING PATTERNS 

CAHM. Joyce Badgett, PhJ>. 
The American University, 1977 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to use Piaget's 
cognitive tasks to invesU^te the thinking patterns of marginal . 
and successful second grade readers. The seven Piaget ta^ ^ 
selected for assessment of the subjects were representative ol ? 
two areas of thought, logic and space. The eiq^rtmental design 
for the study consisted of an analysis of two n^atched groups id 
second grade pupils selected from a city wide school population. 
The pupils were matched on five variables: sex. race, age, 
grade, and mtelligence quotient with one standard devialKA m 
reading score lietween each matched pair. 

The respo:ises given by the matched pairs were analyzed 
statistically by the use of the t-tesi for related measures. Of 
the seven Pia^et tasks employed in the study, one, pictorial 
space was found to reveal a significant difference (t^* 4.di9» 
df ^ 13. p < .001) in thinking patterns betwc^ the two groups 
«Uh ir.r.r^itna! ri'ad.-rs %iff^ttic:irJ\y heVrx 5urc-ssful readers. 
AnoJur Pia^Hian S|>alial iuJk, projecti»i oi a ^trai|^it line, 
whil*- not siicntfirattt, clearly shciwed a trend tlial could become 
si<nih:-^t, if usod with a larger population. When the variables 
(ff sex, race, aj^c, tirade, and intelli^ieace ouoticnt are-Cf»trolled 
acd subjects are selected from the public schjol pupulaUon* 
there is, with one exception of conservation of form, no 
leant difference in co^itive functionmg betwe« marginal and 
SttCcessJul readers. . 

The results of this exploratory investigation s«ggg *» 
Piagetian spatial tasks seem more sensitive tethe differences 
between marginal and successful readers than Piagetian IsAs 
of logic Piaget's spatial task of form recognnion and repro- 
duction would be a viable addition to a diagnostic battery of as- 
sessments. U IS recommended that a study that '^^^'^f^ 
the applicability of Piagetian spatial tasks as an 
cator of readmg readiness would be of benefit Co the fieWcl 
special education. Order No. 77-21.431, 93 f— 



ORAL READING ERRORS OF GOOD AND POOR ELEMEN- 
TARY READERS; AN EXAMINATION OF DIFFERENCES 
AND SUSPECTED CAUSES 

DEWrrZ, Peter Arnold, Ph.D. 
Claremont Graduate School, 1977 
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f^.«^ich Intr the nature of reaJin^. disc r^er* has i 
areas of conflict. A paramount concern of many researchers 
Is Isolating the stages in the reading process wtiere poor^nrad- 
ers have difficulty. Some theorists contend that the causes of 
poor reading lie at the word level. Disabled readers have dU- 
ficulty recognizing words and mapping sound p&ttems onto 
graphic symbols. A contrasting view sees reading fallnrs re- 
sulting from diff^ultles with conne<!ted text. Disabled renters 
may have problems aniicipating or predicting words becnude 
they misuse the contestual constraints of languagt. This study 
Is an attempt to resolve this disagreement and to present a 
clearer picture of a ilisabled reader's sources of ditflcultjr. 



'qao^aadl poor mders wm idmUflod from m popw l i tt oa <l 
Mk^ttdm asb^ two standftrdUed madiiig tesU and tt» 
' iftMfl of tte claMOon 



■Mrii-»«-^— ' iteachtrs. FtomOioio twofroups,! 

IM pMsdaadhra^-^ive poor readers were randonilr 
to tte currvir slady a reader's performancf wbllo rm 
(Ti^ was compared to his performancs on a word ^ 
^ ThesiAJtctsfirst r«ad passages which they had asfwr 
ibtioivaiidthsir sutaatiMlon errors were reeordsd. For 
adbject an hkKvMtal word list was complied (rom the 
vorde which presented diificolty in the paracraph task. The 
t^^leets' responses to connected ihscQurse were then torn- 
pvedletheir responses on the word list >a wder to ts— e oid 
tte fonsihle causes oC misreadiag. 

The readers' responses were ana^rs^d hi three ways. 
1} Tte defrce cf craiihic similarity bet we en the observed 



t ai^ the expected response was determined tising^ 
Wehsr's (1970) Graphic Similarity Index. Q The grammati- 
cal acceptalriltty of the syhstttution errors was dMermiaed 
•siac the criteria in the Reading liiscue Intentory (Goodman 
Sttd Bnrfce, 1970). 3) The responses were rated as eitter real 
words or nonsense words and percentages went mmputed. 
As saa^s*^ ul ir^tanoe with repealed measttres was used lo 
last the sipiificance of the data for each depende nt measafw. 

The stndy yielded the foUowing results. Good and poor 
rea de rs subatittfe short words that ftt grammatical^ and piw- 
serfs the syntactic stracture of the sentence. While the pwd 
raadera do this consistently, 20 percent of the poor readers' 
errors on short words do not fit grammatically, hot rather 
\ graphically. The poor reader will ipiore grammatieal 
I to snbstitule a grapiiically similar word; the food 
' wiU not. 

Oh dUficttlt long words all subjects tend lo ignore gram- 
1 constraints. The r es po n se of the good re^rs fesad 
to hs Ughty graphical^ similar nonsense words, while tfes 
} of poor readers are real wmtiB not as grapldcal^ 
The nons en s e word responses ol food readers iadl- 
r that when they encounter difficulty they attempt to ' 
oat' words; the poor reader responds with a familiar ( 
callir atmilar real word. The poor reader continues to ms a 
word recognition strategy that is characteristic of begfaadag 
raadera who have not yet begvn to use the soond^'^symbol cor- 
r s spoadenc e rules. For all subjects tlie less critical errors, 
those made on short words, are iarineoeed by cooteid, while 
tke Bwre critical errors are independeid of contest. Both food 
] poor readers have difficulty recofdixing some long words 
IS of tiie contextual conditions, suggesting tlat the 
^ of misreading lie at ttie word level. 

Order No. 77-22,466, 1S7 ] 



ASI WVESTICATIOK OF SEL-F-REINroRCEMEKT BEHAV- 
IOR AND LOCUS OF CONTROL OF ACHIEVING READERS 
AND TWO TYPES OF MILDLY UNDERACHIEVING READERS 

rSHER, Robert, Ed.D. 
Temple University, 1977 

The major purpose of this study was to determine wliether 
lasasnrri of accuracy of self- reinforcement l>ehavior involring 
rtMli^ aad nonreading tj|sks and a measure of locus of control 
relating to academic pursuits systematically differentiated an 
acaiering reader pO|iai£ita. and two ty ws of mildly iinder- 
achieving resder populations. A second purpose was to ascer- 
tala the interrelationships between accuracy of self- reinforce- 
sMat behavior aad locus of control. 

Three general relationships were examined: How are 
readiag skill differences reUtr** to total, positive and negaUve 
errors of self- reinforcement t>eha«rfor ^r; a word recognition, 
eoaprehensios aad nonreading task? How &re reading skill 
differences related to locus of control, internal orientatioa for 
saccaaa and internal orientation for failure? When readiag 
groapa are combined, how are positive and negacivr errors of 
sM-f«titforcemeid behavior related to internal orientatioa for 
esecess Md faUare? 

The sample eoasistcd of 45 eighth grade boys from a sab- 
whaa school distHct. On the hasis of the Daniels Informal 
Ward Recogaitioa lavenlory and the Temple University Iidor- 
aud Rssdiag lavewtory the sample was divided into an achieving 
' gfoap (Croap A), a compreheaslon deficit group (Group 
a word reeognitloa deficit group (Croup W). The groipa 
ad for race, age, socioeconomic status, grade p l ara 
Tmid freedom from gr^faUare. Atthaagh aU Sid>lecta 
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had Slossoa Intelligonce Test scores between 90 and 119 Group 
A had a significanUy higher mean IQ score than Group W. In 
group situations subjects were administered the loteUectual 
Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire (lAR). The lAR 
yielded measures of internal orientation (or success (U) aad 
latarnal orientation (or faihire (I-). Subjects were indivldHal^ 

adminUtered word recognition, comprehension and nonreading 
tasks. Following each trial o( these tasks subjecU reinforced 
themselves by ta>iRg '.ero, one or two chips. For each task 
the discrepancy between the number of chips Uken and a^aal 
performance was uaed to obtain three typee of accuracy td 
self*rein(orcement scores. The PosiUve Discrepancy S ow 
(PDS) involved overposlUve self- reinforcement and the Nega* 
ttve Discrepancy Sc<n'e (NDS) inv:dved over criUcal seU- rein- 
forcement. The Total Discrepancy Score (TDS) consisted of 
the sum of PDS and NDS. 

The relaU<mship between reading groups and accuraqr g 
self* reinforcement behavior was ejcunincd by means of a *a- 
w^ aaalysU of covariance desigp with IQ^servlag as a i90- 
vnriate. AdditiooaUy, thejna^itode of possible posittveto 
crepuncles or ihe magntfurte of possible negative discrepaadaa 
served as the second covaHate wlien PDS or WS wer e 
amiaad. The relatioaihip between reading groapa aad loeaa of 
eoiStrol was examlaed by use of aaatysis of covariaace «^ 
MM the covariate. The relationship t wtween acosracy of s«f* 
relMdrcement behavior and locus of control was lavestigsiad 
by Bieans of a partial correlation analysU. K) and poi i*<* 
poslUve discrepancies or 1) and posslMe negative diacrepaa- 
des were statistically controlled. 

Unexpectedly, on the reading tasks as weU as Jhe nooraad- 
lag task, PDS, NDS and TDS did not differeWtiaU readiag 
groaps. As expected, there were no signif&caid U or I' 
Isi eacri among groups. Also as expedcd, when th e j* ^^ag* 
were conrtHned there was a sigaif leant corrdstioa he twe^ U 
aad nonreading task PDS. An unexpected sigaiftcae^ 
tion also occurred between I* and word recogni Uoa tas k PDS. 
However, there was no signinraid relationship betaee n 1* » 
aoareading task NDS. These resulU suggested that accuracy 
of aelf-reinfdrcemesft behavior and achievement locus of coalrol 
are aot significanay related to mild reading sUU defi'4ts« Thay 
dftd, however, partially support the view that there is a slgatfi- 
caid relationship between accuracy of self- reinforceraee* ha- 
havlor and achievement locus of control. 

Order No. 77-21,759, 150 pagsa. 

SEX DIFFCRCNCES IN AN ISRAEU KIBBUTZ SYSTEM: 
READfKG DtSAUfLITIES, ^tATURATKW AND SEX- ROLE 
STANDARDS 

GROSS, Alice Dzen, Ed.D. 

Boston University School of Education, 1977 

Major Professor: Thomas E. Culliton, Jr. 

inconsistent and contradictory findings across cultures, 
wltti respect to sex differ^es in reading ability and diaabaity 
raise doubts about three widely accepted physiological eqid^ia- 
tioas lor such differences. They are as foUowa: "Matura- 
tional Lag,' "Crossed Dominance" and "VuInerabiUty of the 
Male Organism.' AddlUonal doubts are raised due to receWt 
dis^osures of sex biases in determining who shall be l^ted 
as a reading disability. In order to overcome some of the la-. 
co a s istencies found in these explanations, as well as the equiv- 
ocal evidence from this culture and other cultures, this study 
was undertaken. 

The particular culture used to test these assumed explaaa- 
tions was a kibbuU system within Ihe State of Israel. This 
specific population is most appropriate to test hypotheses 
about sex difierences due to its |jiiIosophy and practices. In 
particular the lack of separation of boys and girls and the rel- 
aUve lack of differentiation of socialization practices helped 
clarify the roles physiology and socUlization pUy in readii^. 

The first three research hypotheses advanced for tliis sMy 
were that no differences exist between kibbutz boys ^ndklbhutr 
firts on the basis of: (1) reading performance levH; (2) read- 
. lag readiness level; and (3) rate of *natur^«ional growth. The 
lourth and fifth research hypotheses advanced the kieas that no 
differences exist between kibbutz children on the basis of sex 
aad reading level with respect to the correlates of (4) crossed 
dominance and (S) psychopathologlcal scores. Research hy« 
podiesis (6) aovanced that second-grade boys taught readti^ 



bf a nwde teaclicr wil! not oerform at a higher reading le-'d 
t ^m» second-grade boys taught reading by female teachers. 
ReMTCh hypothesis (7) advanced the idea that both kibbutr 
g&rls will perceive the activity of reading a^x- appropriate. 

Ninety-nine second -graders an^ one hundred and eight fifth- * 
graders were administered a reading test and a measure for 
lex-n^e standards on reading. The reading scores were fur- 
ther used to discriminate two sub-groups within the tested />p- 
ulalion; superior readers and disabled readers. The two sub- 
groups' were administered tests for crossed dominance. In 
addition, they wer^ evaluated on 12 additional indices of psycho- 
pathology. 

The Bender- Cestalt visual- ir.otor coordinaiion test served 
as both a readmg readiness and a nuturational measure. Forty- 
two Mndergarten boys and fifty-five kindergarten girls were 
idministered^ this test. 

An analysis of test scores for reading level and for read- 
ing readiness levri, among Israeli kibbutz children demon- 
ntrated no sex differences. In addiUon, no sex differences 
were evident in percentage of reading disability cases and in 
level ot maturational development. Crossed Dominance, and 
twelve addiUonal indices of psychopathology were found to be 
varelated to cases of male reading disability as was sex of 
teacker. Tl»erefore. there analyses do not lend ^ppurt to the 
three physiological expla*»ations purporting to explain male 
reading disability. Neither do they lend support to the cultural 
explanation tliat assumes male reining teachers will signifi- 
caiAly improve boys' reading performance. The one varlaMe 
demonstrating •ignificance for sex differences was that of sex 
role standards for reading. Boys saw reading as signilicartly 
more masculine than girls. In other words, the same kibbnU 
children who perceived reading as sex- appropriate also per- 
formed at a hiKh reading level. These findings '«dicate are^ 
UUonship between sex role standards for reading and level of 
reidins performance. Order No. 77-21.645. 213 pages. 



READING ACHIEVEMENT OF FLORIDA MIGRANT CHIL- 
DREN WTTfi DfFFERINC LEVELS OF SELF-CONCEPT 



JOHNSON. Arthur Charles, Jr. . Ph.D. 
The Florida State Um\'ersity. 1977 

Maji^ Professor: Herman Frick 



The purpose of this study %vas to determine whether there 
was a difference in the reading achievement of migrant cMl- 
dren w' Ji differing levels of self -concept. Mexican- Anerican 
migr.^ (N'176). in the second through fifth grades, were ad* 
ministered the C omprehensive Tests of Basic Skills roadinf 
•iditesU and the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concepl Scale . 
An analysis uf variance ^vealed a siipnificanft dlfiereoce in 

means of the reading achievement scores assigned to the 
student's corresponding quartile level of self -concept. 8iib- 
sequent testing with the Newman-Keuls statistic indicated that 
the reading achievement mean value in the upper self-€once|« 
qimrtile was significantly higher than reading achievemeflt 
Mans of the lower, lower middle and upper middle self-con- 
cept quartile groups. However, no difference was determined 
bet w e n the- reading achievement means values of the tatter 
groe^. Supplementary findings in this study were: migrant 
children had a significant^ lower self-concept than non- 
migrant children; no pattern of decrease for tlie migrant 
children's self-concept existed. 

Order No. 77-22.120. 99pa9es. 

AUDITORY FUSION AND RESPONSE LATENCY AMONG 
LEARNING OlSABLKD. RKADING DISABLED. AND NORMAL 
CHILDREN 

lOODER, Herman Charles. Ph.D. 
Wichita State University. 1977 

The purpose of this study was to compare .luditory fusion 
for successive acoustic events .md latency of lesponse tiy nor* 
«nal children with those of learning disabled and of reacting dis- 
bled children. One hundred thirty -fiv- suhiecU ranging in 
* ge from seven through nine years listened to 270 pairs of 
s which were controlled for frequency (2i>0. 500. 1000. 
I, 4000 Nz). mtensity (20. 40. 60 dB SL) and duration (17 



msec). Each stimulus item consisted of two tone -pulses he|ia* 
rated by an interpulse interval that varied systematically from 
0* through 40 msec. Trials were presented in both ascending 
and descending sequences to conform to a Method of Limits 
Procedure. 

Duplicates of the stimulus Uipes created by McCroskey and 
Davis (1976) were made by using the same tape recorder (Mag- 
jiecord 1022) for playback that was usjd for the master tape. 
The duplicates were recorded on the tape recorder (Magnecord 
1021) that was u^ m this investigation. The signals were 
n easnred with th» '^e\dtw^'*z rtcrige oscilloscope and com- 
pared with signals on the master tape. No difference was found. 

The primary statistical toot was an analysis of variance 
with>epeated measures. ResuU-* indicate: (a) auditory fusidn 
is different among groups of learning disabled, reading dis- 
abled, afkd normal children; (b) frequency of stimulus has dif- 
ferential effects upon auditory fusion of learning disabled, 
reading disabled, and normal children; (c) ascend ine and 
descending modes of presentation yield the expected differ- 
ences in fusion thresholds: (d) the latency of response io 
stimuli varies among learning disabled, reading disabled, and 
normal children, (e) response latency on an auditory fu&.on 
task is shorter fur reading dis^led children than for learning 
disabl<Ml and normul children; (f) response latency remains 
(he same with regard to variations in s»timulus frequency: 
(g) response latency is influenced by the intensity of the signal, 
and (h) mixle of presentation has no effect on the latency of 
response of Icarnini: disa^^ed. reading disnbled. and normal 
children. 

It IS concluded lhat: (I) auditory fusion is accompli $!iod 
sooner by normal children than is true for cither learning 
disabled or rcadm«4 di.sal>!ed children: ard (2) the res|Xinse 
latency of read:ni; d;sabled chiMrcu i*. distinctly shorter than 
that of normal and learning disabled chiMrrn. The fusion re- 
sults &asu:est t!iut the auditory systenifi of n«irnial children are 
capable of niakinj; finer tempornl discriminations than the audi- 
tory systems of children with rcadini; or learning disabilities. 
Th<- shorter response latencies of the reading disabled children 
may 5ui;.;fst a possible wiUinjinfss on the part of the re-iding 
dis?bled child r<»n to guess r. it her than to ponder the decision. 

Order No. 77-25.055. 145 pages. 

SELr-CO\Ci:PT PATTKUNS OF INADI'.QL.M K ANT> 
AHKQl'ATK ADIXT RKADKRS 

KLU1£:>. Anna Honi<?nchuk, Kd.O. . 
Andrews UniverMty, 1977 ^ 

Chairperson: Ruth H. Murdoch 

Prolilem 

Mary of tisr difficulties v/hich people experience are to a 
large extent tlir cmt .sequences of faulty p^Tcrption of themselves. 
Academic .success or failure app<*ars to be deeply rooted in the 
person's f;elf-conc€*pt. The purpose ot the study was to analyze 
the components of self- concept of inadequate and adequate adult 
readers to determine what patterns of self- concept emerge in 
various groups. Inadequate and adequate readers %tfere grouped 
according to sex, race, age, and type of educational institution. 



Method 

. The Tennessee Self Concept Scale u-as selected for the study. 
Measuring positive self- concept, it is composed of five self- 
concept components- -physical, moral- ethical, personal, family, 
and social— and three self-concef^imensions— identity, self- 
satisfaction, and behavior. In addition the Michigan Sute Gen- 
eral Self-Cnncept of Ability Scale was employed to measure 
academic self- concept. 

Nine hypotheses were developed for the study. The first two 
compared the means of the total sample and ten subgroups to 
the normal population. This was tested t>y a z-test to compare 
a single sample ntean to a hypothesized population mean with 
known variance. Four hypotheses dealt with comparing the 
centroids of self- concept dimensions and components of insde- ' 
quate and adequate readers to the centroid of a normal popula- 
tion. Tl«ese were tested t>y a one- sample T* test. Three 
hypotheses were tested lyy discriminant analysis to determine 
fhlch dimensions, components, and suticompotients exerted the 
grsstest relative weights in scparaUag the Inadequate from the 
^ readers. 



n» SM sttl4ectf for the §$udf wre drawn from the iu4« 
sltlte* eomnmnitr cdUefes, and oontinuing- education institutions . 
of MMdn^stem Michigan during the school year 1976- 197t. 



Results 

The self- concept mein of Inadequate readers on the wholo 
sani^ was significantly lower than that of the normal papula- 
,tlo^« The seir-coocept mean of adequate readers on the whole 
sartple was also significanUy lower than the population mean. 
Nine ont of ten of the subgroups of inadequate r«ulers had nttan 
self-concepts which were significantly lower than that of the 
«oraal population. Only the mean self-coocept of kmv^f^n^t 
Mack readers vras slmlUfr to a normal population. Of the ade- 
quate- reader subgroups, six out of ten were significantly l6w|er 
than tha noili^ population. 

The centroids of the dimensions of self-concept and the cen* 
troids of the components of self- concept were significantly 
lowr than the populaliun norm tor both the inadequate and the 
adtqnate groups. 

fildetermining the relative weights of the dimensions, the 
components, and the subcomponents of self- concept to best 
separate inadequate and adequate readers, it was found that the 
acadeoAic self-concept has the greatest weight for readers " ^ 
were male and female and those who attended univer£iC|frS"^uid 
community colleges. 

Conclusions 

On the basis of the fin-Jings the^fol lowing conclusions 
emerged! 1. Inadequate and adequate adult readers in this 
^Cudy havo a tower self-concept than th^? normal population. 
2. All categories of inadequate readers* except black inadequate 
readers sho^tr signifiouitly lower self- concepts than the normal 
.popiilatton. 3. The centroid of the self- concept -dimensions and 
self- concept components of inadequate and adequate readers 
were significantly different from the centroid of the normal 
population of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. 4. On a linear 
c<Mnbination of the components and subcomponents of self- con- 
cept, the positive academic self- concept exerts the greater 
wei^ that significantly separates inadequate and adequate adult 
readers. 5. Fewer variables separate Inadequate and adequate 
university* reading students than community college and continn- 
UK-cdocation students. 6. The physical component and subcam- 
poneats of self-concept tended, to characterize the inadequate 
readers at universities and continuing-e ideation institations 
whilf the academic self-concept characterized the adequate 
readers. 7. The moral-ethical self-concept somewhat charac- 
terized all adequate male and female readers but strongly char- 
acterised the adequate readers from the continuing-eiucation 
^ lasUtMUons. Older No. 77-27,582, 143 | 



AN mVESTIGATlON OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF AURAL 
RHYTffM PATTERN PERCEPTION TO READING SKILLS 
OF SECOND GRADE STUDENTS 

LAKGILLE, Connie Martha. PKD. 
The University of Michigan, 1977 

Chairman: Charles F Lehmann 

11 was the purpose of this s^udy to examine the reading 
voealMlary and comprehension abilities of fsecond grade sto- 
dsnta in relationship to rhythm pattern perception and auditory 
dlMrimination. In addition the effects of sex and I.Q. on these 
vaflaMes were tested. 

Interpretation of the data Indicated that students who pei'- 
celva rhythm patterns also score highly cn vocabulary and 
comprehension tests. Auditory discrimination skills were 
relaitod to tlie reading vocabulary and comprehension skills, 
tac and I.Q. did not affect rhythm pattern perception, reading 
akllla or auditory discrimination skills. 

The sample was composed of sixty -two second grade Cau- 
casian children from a middle class socio-economic environ* 
iMHt. The stodents tested had been taught reading skills from 
the Programmed Readhtg of t^ullivan Associates. 

FteMUngs saemed to indicate that rhythm pattern perception 
sldlts are related to reading vocabulary and reading compre- 
hsnaloo skills. Fi^-dings also seem to indi<fate that auditory 
dlacrimiaation skills were related to reading vocabulary and 
If comprehension nkllls. Farther investigation of syl- 
rhythm patterns and phrase rhythm patterns is needed 
yra to daf ine clearly the role of rhythm patterns in the 
proeaaa* Order Ho. 77-26,269, 113 ] 



THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SPEED AND ACCURACY 
OF WOHD RECOGNITION AND LITERAL COMPREHENS16n 
IN BEGINNING READERS « 

McCORMICK, ChrisUne Mueller, Ph.D. 
University of MinnesoU, 1977 

The goal of reading Is to comprehend, but there are pre- 
requisites to comprehending, such as decoding. Components 
of decoding include word recognition accuracy and **ord recog- 
nition speed. Although factors such as accuracy have been 
previously explored, the role of word recognition speed la still 
in the early stages of investigation. Earligr studies have also 
examined 4he size of tiie perceptual unit used by skilled read; 
ers, but no data on the size of the perceptual unit used by be' 
ginning readers are presently available.' 

This study investigated the fpliowin^ questions: 1) How is 
»cc*Jracy of wor^l recoi^niUon related to literal comprehension 
In beginning^adcrs? 2) Mow is speed of word recognition re- 
latedtp^teral comprehension and^nccuracy in t>eginning read- 
ejps? 3) Huw are worls procf^.sed (letter- by- letter or parallel) 
in beginning readers? ? i 

'la this study 2d norn).i] second-grade children and 39 edu- 
cable mentally retarded chtldi^en were^used as subjects. The 

children were jskcd to recogniz** by nninm'^ first- gsade and 
second' prndc words. TI:o d.nta rollccicd fro.n cac-li child viere 
accuracy u! ):;<Jated rc fOi;nilion unci response latency of 

those words accurately recognized, as u'ell as measures of 
compr^en&ion on both oral and silent passages composed of 
the words rccounized individually.' The data uxrc analyzed 
using cur relation, fnuitipie regression and analysis of variance^ 
to discover how word recognition accuracy- and latency were 
related to literal reading comprehension. Partial correlations 
were also used to deter ir.tne the contribution of accuracy to ^ 
conoprehenston once latency h?jA been partiallcd out. The ques- 
tion of c serial or parallel processing was examiiied by first 
applying one-way analVMS of \-ariance with average re9|tf>nse 
latency as the dependent variable. The independent variable 
wa» word l^gth. Following this overall significance test, trend 
analysis and Ncuman-Kmils tests were used on, the average re- 
spOBSe latencies across increasing word lengths to clarify the 
relationship between word length and speed of word recognition.* 

The results of Questions 1 and 2 concerning tlic relation- 
ships between word recopiition accuracy, word recognition 
speed and comprehension may be summarized as follows:, 1. Ac- 
curacy is significantly correlated with literal comprehension; 
high accuracy is associated with high comprehension. 2) Speed 
of word recognition is significantly correlated with high ac- 
cancy and high titeral comprehension. S} Speed of word rec- • 
ofBition offers more information aboat predicting literal com- 
prehension than accuracy daU only when high accuracy (in 
this shxfy 95l) has been achieved. Similarly the resulU to 
<)»estion 3 concerning the unit of perceptual processiiM^ used 
by beginning readers may be summarized! 4) Percep&l pro- 
cessing in these beginning readers is serial; a linear flmctlon 
best describes the trend among latency sums for words of In- 
creasing lengths for both groups and all accuracy categories. 
The most acnirate readers (> 95%) in both groups showed the - 
slightest increntents in latency as word length increased^ tuit 
^ still taking significantly longer to process Ithc longer 
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The evidence supports the notion that reading instrucUon ^ 
should consider not only how to best teach decoding sicills, but 
also eonsjder how to facillUte speed of word recognition once 
decoding skills have been achieved. Reading instruction should 
coMlder how to facilitate the transition from the serial pro- 
eesatng of the beginner to the mure parallel processing^ the 
•Wiled reader. Order No. 77-26,133, 109 pages. 

INTCLtJGENCE AND READING ACHIEVEMENT OF dCACK 
DISADVANTAGED TENTH GRADE STUDENTS 

MAHNING, Emma Jean Ed.D. 
The University of Oklahoma, 1977 

Mafor Professor: Robert L. Curry 

^ T he purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship 
between intelltgmice and reading .ichievement scores of black 
disadvantaged tenth grade students clas^iiied as lower socio* 
economic status by the Two-Factor Index of Social Position, 



Diaa wer^^emlected from fifty students with a proportionat* 
■Mnber o^fnaies (Ns25) tnd females (K«25Lon the Hp nraon * 
Wglsoiv^st of McnUi Ability (Form A), the Stanford-ii!n st 
i aUttigenceJScale (Form L-M) and tlic Gates -MacCinittc Read- '* 
^^ i^Test (Survey F). A Pearson -product moment corrtUiion 

. coefficient, a multiple correlation analysis and anal>^^ of vari- 
ance were used to test three hypotheses of the study. • 

The restifts of the statistical analysis indicated that a sig- 
nificant relationship existed between the scores obtained by the 
students on the Henwfrjn -Nelson Test of Mental Ability and the 
Stamford-Bmet Intelligence Scale ; and between the subtest scores 
obUined on the Cates-MacGir.itie Reading Test and the Stanford- 
Blnet Intelligence Spale . Tiiere were no significant differences 
between the scores of males and females on the subtests of the 
Gatee-MacCinitie Reading Test 

Order No. 77-21,386, 73 pages. 

READING: CUE UTILIZATION. ACHIEVEMENT. AND 
. COMPRHIIENSION IN AN AQOI ESCENT lX)PULATION - 
> 

OTTO, Jean Ann. Ed.D. 
Indlaa^ University. 1977 

CtuOrman: Dr. Carolyn Burke 

This study vas designed to determine the relationship be- 
tween adolescehl rea<Iers' use of linguistic cues and their 
achievement and comprehension. It is embedded in the con* 
text of Dehaviorist and Gestaltist theories of this relaiionsMp. 
Previous research has' studied use of these cues m isolation 
and related this use to reading ability or. comprehension in 
children. Here .ill interrelationships were tested and described 
lor readrrs representing a broad range of back*ground charac- 
. terlstic3 at the adolescent level. Thus, the study provides a 
iMtfic analysis of reading beh^tvior which is associated «ith 
reader success on two cfimenslons. 

N Eighth and ninlh graders from seven Catholic schools in 
^voaldwestem states were presented with passages and com- 
p r eli eiw ion questions adapted from the California Achievement ' 
Teets . 5,i800ral reading responses which vvied from text 
Sleeves) were evaluated. Each miscue was rated for the ' 
achievement lilVel of \\\^ subject, the cmpr'K^nsion of the pas - 
aafft ia which it occurred, its graphic, grammatical and ae- 
maaftic approsimation to the text wopd, and whether or not it 
waa corrected. It was assumed that cue use is evidenced by a 
cfcaaia la probability of correction as cue match to text changes. - 

Tw^vrliypotheses of 31 tested within a factorial design de- 
scribed slgi^cant sources of variation. Ten of these specifi-« 
cally daacribed the nature of cue use and/or its relationship 
to reader success. The complete sample showed use .of graph- - 
ica, graouuar, and simultaneous use of grammar and seman- 
tics. Good readers used semantics, while poor readers ig- 
nored this variable. Poor readers appear to use semantics to 
correct grammatical problems while poed readers use gram- 
mar to correct semantics. The study also indicated that low 
^ acUevers comprehending material and all high achievers uti- 
Uae graphics. Thus its relationship to successful reading is 
a<A infuriate. The relationship of graphics to gr^mar shows 
. tlial poor readers improve comprehension b:* IncreaseJ cor- 
rection of partial' grammatical, better graphic miscues, while 
• gobd readers do so t>y decreasing use of graphics tmd more at* 
lention lo grammatical differences. Similarly, poor readers 
eooBfrehend bettir with increased attention to graphics, while 
good j-eaders gain understanding with increased attention to 
hqpLtKrtx res|i|pnse related to text meaning. Finally, the i^ter- 
. Mtetionsbips among all cues w?s found to vary across the four 
groups. Poor readers who do not cooiprehend she%lr minimal 
aae of all cues trhen match on each dimension is specified. 
WImb they do comprehend material, ^hey have done so with 
iimeaaed attention to all cues, but without any clear priori- 
ties. Good readers make more use of semantic differences 
evta when they do nui comprehend material, directing infor- 
Mtion gain at the graphic and grammatical levels. Wtion good 
readers comprehend material they use semantics as the prl- 
mafff coe in verifying responses. 

These results were fbrmulated to generate four models of 
^^ng behavior Consistent with Gopdman's ps>cholinguistic 
F R I C^' Comparison ol readers* cue testing behavior indicates 
££vV primary testing of semantics distlnguifthes good readers 
poor.readlrf r and that the ease of entry of good semantic 



informaiAOn into memory is associated with comprehension. 
Patterns within the models indicate ha*k' good readers develop 
independent strategies for acquiring n6w knowledge at the 
grammatical and graphic levels, accounting for their ability 
to deal with increasingly complex material over time. In gen- 
eral, the research reviewed in this study and thf results of 
data here supp«»rt Psycholinguist ic theory and a Geslalt orien- 
tation to perception processing over comirton hierarchical mod- 
els and a Behaviorist oriei.tation 
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tHE RELATIONSHIP OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY PER- 
CEPTION AND MODALHY PATTERNS TO READMG 
ACHIEVEMENT AND INTELLIGENCE 

PECK. Nancy Louise, Ed.D. 
University of Miami, 1977 

Supervisor: Helen K. Smith 

Purpose » 

The puriptose of this study was, Urst, to Investigate the rela- 
ttonsiiip of visual and auditory perceptual abilities of reading 
disability children to reading achievement and intelligence and, 

second, to determine whether the resulting modality patterns 
reflecting perceptual strengths and/or weaknesses ar«r related 
to reading achievement and intelligence. 

Statement of the Problem 

Matching instruction to a pupil's modality strength is a com- 
men educational practice, particularly^^di^ ^« Pup^^ ^ at read* 
ing disability. Recorded case studies Indicate that perceptual 
weaknesses in th^ auditory and visual modalities are present 
in large numt>ers of ctiildren who also have reading probleme. 
This condition implies that a relationship may exist between 
perceptual modality strengths and wealoiesses and readU^ 
acUevement in children with a reading disability. Thoi^ 
teacher ot>servation and recorded case studies appear to beer 
this idea out, tlie research to date does not clearly support such 
a position. If this modality concept U to remain a guideliae for 
t«^hers of children with readlhg problems, further research 
appeared to be needed to add clarity to the quesUon of modUi^ 
as it relates to reading. 

Procedures 

The subjects for the study were S3 pupils ranging In age 
from seven to nine years old who had demonstrated at lesst m 
one year deficit in reading, adequate visual and auditory acuity, 
an intelligence quotient of 80 or above, and no primary emo- 
tional problems. Subjects were chosen from two local private 
schools designed to serve children with reading disabilities. 
All subjects were given six subtests of the Perceptual Test 
Patttery (PTB) which assessed visual discrimination, visual 
memory, spatial orientation, auditory discrimination, auditory 
memory, and auditory sequential memory and the Gates-Mac- 
Cinitie Reading Test . The verbal and performance scaled 
scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children were 
collected from the subjects' Ales. 

To test the relationships of perceptual abilities witli reading 
achievement and Intelligence, data were submitted to an analy- 
sis of Pearson product moment correlation and canonical corre- * 
lation. Next, on the basis of totaled visual and auditory subtest 
scores on the PTB, subjects were grouped according to modal- 
ity strengths and weaknesses into one of five groups: high vis- 
ual-high auditory, high visual-low auditory, low visual-high 
auditory, low viiual-low auditory and no preference. An analyze 
cis of variance was coniputec on the m«j:.n group scores to de- . 
termine if modality patterns were related to reading achieve- 
ment and intelligence. 
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Results 

Each of the visual perceptual abilities (visual dUcrimtna- 
tionTp visual memory and spatial orientation) and each of the 
mudttory perceptual abilities (Uuditory discrimination, auditory 
memory and auditory sequential memory) generally showed sig- 
nificant but small relatior.ships to reading aehieyement. When 
these perceptual abilities were combined to reflect the visual 
and auditory modality, no relationship wa^ found. 

The visual perceptual abiliHes of visual memory ^d spatial 
orientation wre sli^tly related to verbal intelligence, whUe 
visual discrimination and the auditory perceptual abilities were 
not related tc either verbal or performance intelligence. No 
relationship to intelligence was found when the perceptual abil- 
ities »ere combined to reflect modality. « 

Modality patterns indicating visual and auditory perceptual 
Strengths and weaknesses were not related to reading achieve* 
men* or intell licence. Those subjects displaying strengths in 
both the visu:il and auditor>' mo<iality did not score higher ir 
reading achievement, nor did they Htvp significantly higher 
K} scores than those who displayed weaicness in both mo- 
dalities. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The folic wmg conclusions were drauTi from the results of 
this study: 1. Although a slight relationship was found between 
each of the perceptual abilities and reading achievement, this 
study does not support Jhe {lopular contention that modality 
preie^enc^ or Aeakness is related to the ability to read. 2, Per- 
ceptual tests separately analyzed may identify individual dif- 
ferences in reading disability children.' but when we combine 
the results of these tests to reflect a child's modality we lose 
this diagnostic information. 3. Though modality patterns may 
be idenli&ed in children with reading disability, intelligence is 
not a factor. 

The conclusions from this stucfy Imply that the concept of 
modality iiatterns may be too simplistic and thus misleading to 
educators. Therefore, the results of modality testing shoulU 
not be used to identify a method for teaching reading to chil* 
dren with a reading disability. 

The lack of relationship found between modality patterns 
and reading achievement and intelligence may indicate that 
auditory and visual modalities cannot realistically be mea- 
sured in isolation whe;t considering reading, since the reading 
task is intersensory in nature. Thus, wide scale acceptance of 
the modality concept as it applies to the education of children 
with reading disat)ilUies appears to be unwarranted. 

Order Ko. 77-21,918, lid pages. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF AUDITORY- VOCAL PROCESSING 
ABIUVIES, INTELLIGENCE AND READING IN LEARNING 
DISABLED CHIT.DREN 

RUSSELL, Barbara Brown Ph.D. 

George Pieabody College for Teachers, 197t ^ * 

Major Professor: Earl E. Davis 

The purpose of this study ^ras to examine the relationship 
of proceefting^bilities, reading achievement, and intellectual 
characteristics of children who were having difficulty in learn- 
ing. The subjects were 151 school age students who restdwl in 
several northern Mississippi counties. The students were re- ? 
ferred to the author by parents and/or teachers to be evaluated 
for placement in cither Icarnmg disaLi!ity or ^du cable menla"]^ 
retarded special classes. A battery of tests was administered 
to each student by trained examiners. The test results were 
then utilized to test seven speciUc hypotheses related to mea* 
surable characteristics of learning disabled children. 

The first major purpose of the research was related to 
auditory^ vocal processing and reading. The results indicated 
that auditory- vocal processing abilities as measured by the 
DTLA are related to reading achievement. No relationship 
was fouad between Intraindividual differences in auditory and 
viMial processing and reading achieve ment« The relationship 
between VIQ as nieasjred by the WISC and auditory vocal 
processing .ibilitles as measured bv the DTLA obtained sig- 
nificance within only one group ot- children studied - those 
labeled LD. 

itcond major purpose of the research was the investl- 

pn1[p ^ Intellectual charactori!>tics of learning dUabted chil- 
iri^. ^ b» results showed that VIQ and PIQ were not related 
^wTCffl'Jiig achievement. 



Finally, the author looked at recategorized WISC scores 
according to Bannatyne's analysis. No specific pattern was 
found within any group of this sample nor was the discrepancy 
between rt'categorized scores related to reading achievement. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNAL 
LOCUS OF CONTROL AND RELATED SCHOOL ADJUST- 
MENT BETWEEN LANGUAGE DISABLED AND AVERAGE 
STUDENTS IN SECOND, FOURTH, AND SDCTH GRADES 

S^ANLON,' Paulena A. Paschal, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1977 

Major Professor: Dr. Bill R. VanZandt 

Th3 purpose of this study was to investigate the develop- 
ment of mtemaJ -external locus of control and to compare 
relative school adjustment in language disabled chUdren and 
children with no language disability. The review of related 
rese^ch indicated that developmental changes take place in 
locitff of control during the elementary grades for normal 
children. For this i ea^n, grades two, fuur, ano six were 
selected for observing this developmental process. The re- 
view of related res-arch also supported the theory that inter- 
ference in language functioning, i.e., a language disability 
could have an affect on personality development and adjustment. 

Method 

Three instruments were used to collect data: the NdWiclci- 
Strickland Locus of Control Scale, the Slingerland Screening 
Tests for Identifying Children with SJ^ecific Language Disa- 
bilities, and the School Adjustment Rating Form (developed 
for use in this study). Each child completed the first two in- 
struments while the regular classroom teacher completed the 
third instrument on each child in her class. 

Data were collected on a total of 197 second graders 173 
fourth gradcTfi, and 186 sixth graders in retcufcir classes in a 
Iwblic school system. Of the total population at each ijrade' 
level, only those with average mental ages (90-110 IQ>were 
considered for selection into the samples for this study. There 
were in the total populations tested 91 second graders, 68 fourth 
graders, and 78 sixth graders with average mental ages. 

The results of the Slingerland Screening Tcfits for Identify- 
ing Children with Specific Language Disabilities were used for 
selecting the language disalilcd children at each grade level. 
Groups of 20 langun^je disabled children were inati hed on 
chronological age with 20 children with no language disability 
at each grade level. 

Results 

The locus of control scores were analyzed between the 
second, fourth and sixth grades on each of the following 
groups: the total population, the population of average men- 
tal age. iiot-language-disabled. and the samples of language 
disabled and not-language-disabled. Results were significant 
at the .05 level of probability for all groups except the not- 
language-disabled sample which was significant at the .06 level. 
Scores l>ecame more internal with age lor all groups. The 
pattern of development varied, however, between groups. The 
pattern of the total populations sjiowed significant differences 
(at the 05 level of probability) between both the second and 
fourth grades, and the fourth and the sixth grades. When men- 
tal age was controlled for, as in the population of average 
mental age, not-language-disabled and the sample from that 
population, the pattern showed a significant difference only be- 
tween the second and fourth grades. The differei?ce between 
the fourth and sixth grades was not significant. In contrast, 
the difference in the language disabled sample was highly sig- 
nificant t)ctween the fourth and sixth grades with no difference 
between the second and fourth grades. 

In comparing the school adjustment scores of the language 
disabled and not-language -disabled samples, there were sig- 
nificant differences (at the .05 lev^^l of probability) at all thiee 
grade iavels with the not -language-disabled groups being t>etter 
adjusted. 



• ConcliisioilS 

"th& following three overall conclusions were drawn as a 
wmtii of this study: 1. There are developmental trends in 
loe«s oi control in both language disabled children and chUdren , 
vttli no language disability, but the patterns of this developmenft 
•re not identical. 2. Language disabled children are delayed 
In llieir development of internal locus of control when com- 
ptred to children with no language disability and similar men- 
tal ages. 3. Children with no pattern of language disability are 
slfi^cantly better adjusted in school than language disabled 
cMUbren at all three grade levels tested. 
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AW ANALYSIS OF THE DIETS AND ACADEMIC ACHISVB- 
MINT IN MATHEMATICS AND READING OF THIRD CRADK 
rUF/LS 

tTMSON, Elizabeth Ann, Ed.D. 
Tlw University of Toledo, 1977 

Tile purpose of this study was to determine whether or not 
dUldren reared in midrUe- income families suffered from mal- 
— tfition, even mild-moderate degrees of malnutrition. If so. 
If ttieir diets were inadequate, what relationship might thU 
eondUion have to their performance iu reading and mathemafc- 
16ft? It was hypothesized that there would be no relatioasMp. 

TWe research (or this study was conducted in five Lucnn 
Connti , Ohio, public schools among selected third grade pnpiU. 
ne nmnple was drawn i!rom a total population of two hundrM - ' , . 
Afly*ene third grade pupils. The diets and achievement stares ^ 
of two hundred sixteen of these pupils were analyzed. No spe* 
dal education or leaming'disabilities pupils were included 
in dM study. 

Each child completed three 24>hour fooa intake question- 
naires. These data were compiled into one average 24- hour 
fOoJ Intake record. A total dietary score was obtained as well 
nft scores for the following nutrients: dairy, protein, vitamin 
C, vitamin A, breads apd cereals, and fruits ard vegetables. 
Mpptementary viUmin intake was recorded. Dessert and soft 
drtftfc intake was analyzed for data about equivalent sugar In- 
tnlM. A total food score of 15.0 indicated a diet equivalent lo 
tw<o-thifds the Recommended Daily Allowance for children 

from seven to ten years of age. Only three pupils obtained a 
score of 15.0. One hundred torty-sbc achieved diets which 
met one-half or less the RDA. Protein, dairy, and vitamin A 
consumption followed the national trend with vitamin A being 
the least consumed nutrient. The cohsumptiOn of breads and 
cereals was approX^imately one- third the RDA. The mean 
'dietary score was^ 10.0. The results of the dessert ^nd soft 
drink analyses indicated that more than two- thirds of the chil- 
dren consumed the equivalent p{ one- fourth to three- fourths 
enp-of sugar ^ziXy. 

Teachers responded to the Conners Parent Questionncfre 
by rtting e^ch child's behavior according to predetermined 
Items on the checklist. The d^ita from the questionnaire indi 
cnin no important relationship between equivalent sugar con* 
•nmptlon and short attention span, apathy, hyperactivity, and 
prol4ems-with-others. 

Pearson Product- Nfoment Correlation Coefficients were 
calculated to determine the relationship of total dietary, motm 
to rending and mathematics. Reading and mathematics achieve- 
mmit kaud beeh esublished through the use of Sdiolastic Test- 
Inf Service tests given to all third grade pupils attending Lucas 
Cmmty schools m September and October, 1975. The remltn 
Called to indicate any important relationship between inadequate 
diet and academic achievement in reading and mathematics. 
Even with the effects of I.Q. partialled out, no important re- 
InUonships were found between total diet and achievement in 
rMding and mathematics. Order No. 7« 23^674, 101 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIOISHJP BETWEEN 
AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION, AUDITORY SEGMENTATION 
AND FIRST GRADE READING ACHIEVEMENT 

VrrULLO, Marianne Mazarchuk, t>h.D. 
University of ilaryland, 1976 

Supervisor: Dorothy D. Sullivan 

Reading authorities have suggested th :> dls* 

criminate sounds and the ability to segm 'js imo pho« 

nemic units arc two skills relevant to success in reading. 
Tills study was designed to investigate the relationship of 
these abilities to achievement in decoding. The study also 

examined the interrelationships of the auditory measures and 
change over time of performance on these measures. 

The following research questions were ir.vestigated: Re- 
search Questions 1. What is the relationship between the 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test and decoding? 2. What 
Is the relationship between the Reproduction Test and deooding? 
3. What is the relationship between the Wepman Auditory Dis- 
crimination Test and the Reproduction Test? 4. What is the 
relationship l>etween the ability to count phonemes In words 
an measured on the Segmentation Test and decoding? 5. What 
in the relationship between the Ability to match phonemes as 
measured on the Segm^r'atlon Test and decoding? 6. Whnt is 
the relationship between the ability to count phonemes in words 
and Hie ability to match phonemes in words? 7. What are the 
relationships among the auditory discrimination measuren and 
segmenting ability measures? 8. Will test performance dtf- 
ferenees bet)t»erved between the first and second adminln- 
tmtion of each of the auditory measures? 

Fifty first'graders were rajidomly selected from three 
ocfaools in B?itimore County, Maryland. The age of the chil- 
dren ranged from 5 years and V months to 6 years and 6 
months. Forty-eig^ht of the fifty had attended ^Undergartnn. 

fturh child was tested individually at the beginning of Urn • 
school year. The tests administered were the Wepman Audi- 
tory Discrimination Test, the Reproduction Test, the Counting 
Phonemes and Matching Phonetr^s subtests, tlie Botel WSord 
Recognition Test, The tests were reskiministered six nMMths 
mtor. 

To provide information on the relationships of the variflUen, 
Pearson Product-Moment correlations were compuled for the 
scores on the auditory measures obtained during tjtie Initial ad- 
ministration of the tests and the decoding score olitainrd nix 
months later. A step* wise multiple regression analysis was 
used to determine the contribution of each of the auditory varl- 
ablea to the variance in the independent variable, decoding. 

R was found tliat each of the auditory meastires was nlfnlfl- 
cantly related to decoding (p < .05). Matching phonemes was 
monlb^Stfongly related to decoding (r » .637) and accounted ftv 
forty percent of the variance In decoding. 

Significant interrelationships (p < .05) were ot>served l>e- 
ti^ejon ttie Wepman Auditory Discrimination lest and Counting 
i>Aionemes (r = .344) and Matching Phonemes (r = .493). The 
heproduction Test was significantly related (p < .05) to match- 
ing phonemes (r = .371). 

Pre-test and post -test scores for eac\'Oi the auditory mea- 
sures were compared using a t-test to determine If perfor- 
mance changes could be observed between the first and second 
administration of the test. It was found that significant changes 
(p < .05) occurred in the ability to count phonemes (t ^ 4 39) 
and matching phonemes (t « 6.90). ' 

Based on these findings and within the limitations of « w 
study, the following conclusions are presented: Each of he 
auditory factors is related to achievement in reading. How- 
ever, except for the matching phonemes variable, the strength 
of the relationship is not sufficient to identify them as pre- 
dictors of achievement. The matching phonemes task is the 
only variable which appears to be related to a degree which 
mighl ttuggest it to be a potential predictor. 
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HnOBPHSmC &YNCHRONIZATION AS IT RELATES TO 
jaUOHG IH3ABIUTY 



WKUB, Williain, Ed.D. 
Mvmity of Maryland, 1976 

i np w l U on Dr. Charles H. Flatter 

TUt sUx&y VIS deslcned to stud^ the relationship betwesr 
h si l sp h erlc synchrorJzation as measured by the Brain Wav» 
Aaallfaer and reading AsaUlity. 

TIm primary purpose of this studjr wsis to determine whettief 
ffeatiiili disabled children can be ditSerentiated from non-dU^ 
sMsi tdormals) and slow learning children on the basis of 
iMariipheric synchronisation. A second purpose was to dtter* 
SilM If aiiy relationship exists between hemispheric syachrm- 
isstlon and reading achievement. The third purpose was to 
Msniine Uany relationship e^ts between hemispheric syn- 
dmalcatlaii and intelligence. 

If there is a rel at ions h ip between hemispheric synchroniza- 
tkm sad reading achievement and if learning disabled children 
caB be differentiated from normal and slow learning chUdren 
en flw basis of differences tK hemispheric synch^f ^atton, 
tlw s e r ious consideration ^lust be given to ttie Brain Wave 
Aaalyaer aa an instrument to be utilized ibr the early and poei- 
nw lisntlflfation of reading disabled children. 

To c : out these purposes, three research questions were 
fsesd. 1^ Irst question nude inquiries kbout differences in' 
hSBlspheric synchronisation among the three groups, nomals, 
teadkif disabled, and slow learners, and between the seass ae 
Ths not question asked about the relationship betwisn 
hsailspberic synchronization and rea<fing achievement The 
last ts sstl o n raised concerned the relatton^iip between hsmi- 
'Sffeerle syndironization and intelligence. 

Involved in the study were three groups of fourth gradi 
PVHs. Each group contained 8 males and 8 females. Ths 
flrsi group was composed of sixteen normal subjects, the sec- 
sm4 alMaen reading disabled subfects, and the third, sixteen 
Slav learners. All had been tested for reading achievement 
asd Mi-verlxal intelligence. The hemispheric syndironizatioB 
ef each subject was evaluated, using the Brain Wave Analyzer, 
iMM-02. 

The hemispheric synchronization score of each group was 
SMlyzed for differences, using a 3x2 factorial analysis of the 
variance procedure. Correlations between hemispheric syn- 
fhw a lfatt on and reading achievement and between hemfephcric 
ifBChronization and intelligence were analyzed, using the Pear- 
tm r technique. 

li the analjrsis, no significant differ^ence in, hemispheric 
SfMluouization were found between north al,. reading disable<|, 
sad slow learner groups. SigniQcant differences were not 
faaad among the sexes, nor were there any significant inter- 
acttons among the variables. The only significant correlation 
nkWaid was between hemispheric synchronization and readUig 
achievement for the slow learner male group. 

Ko evidence was found to substantiate the major research 

question of the study, namely that normal^ reading disabled, 
"and slov^ iGaming children can \k differentiated on the basis 
of hemispheric synchronization. 

The preponderance of evidence did not support a relation* 
ship between hemispheric synchronization and reading achieve- 
ment This same relation.ship was not supported when the ef- 
fect of ir^elligence was partialed out. 

The preponderance of evidence did not support a relation- 
ship between hemi<ipheric synchronization and intelligence. 

On the ba^is of ^his research, the use of the Drain Wave 
Analyzer in lieu of other diagnostic instruments presently 
used to detect reading disabilities, would be prematijre. 
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